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Speaker : Dean Donald C. Stone 
Chairman : Shri Asoka Mehra 

Chairman— I welcome Dr. Stone to this Institute and our 
School. This is not the first time he has been to India. He 
came ten years ago. Many of us have known him in the United 
States or in the international conferences as one of the most 
eminent administrators and academicians in the United States 
•and even in the wider world. He is a very good friend of India 
and of this Institute, and although his stay this time will be a 
little longer than the last one, it won't be much longer than 
three weeks in all. Nevertheless, I am sure we will benefit a 
great deal by his presence here. 

Once again I thank him for having agreed to deliver these 
two lectures today and tomorrow. 

Dean Donald C, Stone — Dr. Menon and Friends: It is 
a very great pleasure to come back to India and to meet so 
many old friends and make new friends. Over these ten years 
I have watched with keen interest the great advances and deve- 
lopments that have been taking place in your country, but one 
has to come and see them first hand and to talk with the persons 
involved to realize the extraordinary achievements and great 
progress. I refer to progress riot only in the improvement of 
services of government, but especially in rapid economic deve- 
lopment, the expansion of educational resources, and the many 
other measures that are so important in advancing a whole civi- 
lization. 

In approaching 

lopment, it is necessai'^ 'to" examih&^ftie^^cii:pulated experience. . 

We are in the early l^’ges in. many countries to bring about 
rapid social and econ^ic advance through comprehensive ; 

planning and fostering of iisV of -all phj^ical and hump resour- * 

ces through government action and private initiative under 
democratic processes. On this particular trip which includes 
four continents I am examining the different approaches to 
economic and social development, identifying the difficulties 
or obstacles to be overcome, and, hopefully gaining more in- 
sight into the instrumentalities and processes which must 
be carried on if a whole society is to advance. 
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Some Early Development Experiences 

Four major undertakings or movements in which ! have 
participated have provided certain insights, and no doubt pre- 
judices, with which I approach the subject of development, 
v-"' First, is the reform and improvement efforts of miinicipal govern- 
ment to which I devoted my early years. Now American cities, 
and many cities-everywhere, are endeavouring through compre- 
hensive planning, redevelopment, renewal, and other measures, 
lo become livable and economically viable. The 1930’s in the 
United States was essentially a period of great economic and 
social development. It produced profound changes in the 
philosophy and approach of our government to the social and 
economic problems that beset the country. Through the ini- 
tiation of the federal government, far-reaching programmes of a 
development character were launched — the social security sys-, 
tern, The TVA and other multipurpose projects, vast public 
works programmes, rural electrification, public housing and in- 
ducements for private housing, aids to industrial development, 
farm assistance programmes, regulation of banking, insurance of 
securities and other financial practices, and public welfare and 
health advances. 

Most of the ingredients of today's economic and social 
development plans were present, although there has always 
been a suspicion on the part of some elements of our population, 
that there is something sinister in planning. The . National 
.Planning (and its predecessors) contributed 

to these innovations of the 1930's, but it was not a counterpart 
of the Planning Commission of India, or what is viewed today 
as a comprehensive planning agency. The Congress finally 
abolished the Re^urces Board but new programmes and insti- 
tutions to bring" abduf’^Oiminic reco^y and social advance 
have been continued and expanded, l^he lessons of this era 
has more relevance to the development efforts of other coun- 
tries than is usually assumed* , at least probj ernsj^f 
policy ^formul ation , plan preparation, programme and project 
development aiidTexecution, and the organizational tasks these 
administrative processes entail. 

The advent of World W ar 11 pr oduced a radically different 
kind of mobilization and development — first for defence, and 
then for war. This was a period in which a whole nation con- 
centrated all of its effort on the use of its resources for a single 
purpose. It provided many significant experiences in planning, 
programming, scheduling, and in how to marshal and utilize 
resources. The manner in which the new organization was 
planned and implemented, old agencies energized, and improv- 
ed management and practices fostered, might well be studied 
by today's developing countries. 
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In the post-war period, th e Marshall Elan was launched to 
bring about the recovery and development of the countries of 
Europe. This vast collaborative efforts f ounded on the prin - 
ciples of s.elf-help a nd mutual hel p, provided many insights 
into an3”'uS^deiitaridmgs''iofnhe““in^ by which economic 
and social change can be accelerated through cooperative 
efforts^involving whole populations. The Marshall Plan produced 
the concept of the comprehensive country programme, one of the 
most significant contributions to the field of economic and 
social development. 

Simultaneously broad reconstruction and development 
efforts started in a few countries of low income. Stimulated 
by experience in Europe, the idea of comprehensive programmes 
for development spread to these countries and then through- 
out the world. Today virtually no country is without a major 
plan to bring about rapid economic advancement and improve- 
ment of conditions of life for its people. 

These national efforts have been greatly aided b y bilatera l 
assistance and by international cooperative efforts Tbstered By 
the JD7N., and by the International Bank and other agencies, 
Intelrnational private agencies such as the J^prd and the Rocke- 
feller ^Foundadons have also contributed. The aggregate 'ex- 
perience is impressive, and research and education in develop- 
ment administration are enabling us to study ihis field in a sys- 
tematic and constructive manner. I am here to learn. ^ I 
would like to review what 1 see in the situation in some of the 
countries elsewhere, situations upon which the example of India 
can have a great effect. 

Flans and Strategies 

What are some of t he lessons we can learn from this ex- 
perience ? What differences do we find in approaches ? What 
are the main obstacles to development? 

In examining the practices of different countries I find that 
develoDmenL^egoiits va ry greatly . Development is often ap- 
proacKed in narrow terms. Sometimes the plans and programmes 
are comprehensive but vague; often development plans will 
be little more than a shopping list of projects that the country 
would like to carry on, hopeful that in some international body 
or country will be willing to help finance them. 

In some countries, development plans are primarily ana- 
lyses of economic and fiscal trends, with projections or econo- 
mic models of desired increases in national income, agricultural 
and industrial production, trade, tax revenues, investment, and 
similar matters. Sector pro^ammes, and projects for achiev- 
ing these goals may be entirely absent. 
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A few countries, following in the footsteps of India, are 
beginning to formulate comprehensive plans, supported by well- 
defined policies, programmes, projects, and activities which are 
essential for their implementation and for which budgetary funds 
are made available. 

In this context development can be viewed as embracing 
the total task of huilding a nation. For this reason we now tend 
to think more in terms oTnatiom building th an in term s of the 
limited context of economic " de^ o nmen t. ^hS broader view 
liasnedlo compfeEensive"]pinsr^ not only with the 

major economic and social objectives, the policies and proce- 
dures to utilize resources, and other basic elements, but they 
also include the programmes, projects, and activities for each of 
the sectors involved. Some examples are: education; infra- 
structure, projects and facilitating services essential for industriali- 
zation; the agricultural component, village or community pro- 
grammes, and the rest of the things that are necessary in modern 
society. 

Countries are much^more resqurcefuHn formulating plans 
tha n in impleme nting t hem. Ter haps this dT'dii'e t^tHe^faiTure 
toi'~ appreciate tTiaT’ devHbpment is a continuing process of 
fimdamental change, and that it involves a complex of mutually 
related political, economic, social, and administrative actions. 
Looking at development as a total process of this kind, it is 
clear that each country must have a strategy for development 
embodied in its legislation as well as in its plans. 

There are several kinds of judpments^ it seems to me, that 
determine this strategy. The available resources are a basic 
element. Other considerations are: the magnitude of planned 
goals feasible of achievement; the methods chosen to fulfil 
these goals; the role of government in economic and social 
activities; the balance between the innovation of government, 
on one hand, and the stimulation and activity of private initia- 
tive and enterprise, on the other; the levels of domestic capital 
formation that appear achievable under voluntary methods or 
methods of constraint; the time and value of preferences which 
characterize the doctrine built into the plans; and the adminis- 
trative capabilities available for carrying out the plans, in 
this way development is a continuous process of formulating, 
reformulating, and implementing a set of interrelated decisions 
which are directed at realizing stated development ends in a 
prescribed time sequence and by optimum means. 

Political Leadership 

It is in this context that I propose to explore briefly some 
of the administrative aspects of development. But since poli- 
tical leadership and a sustaining political environment are 
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essential for effective development administration, I shall make 

few references tO' this aspect.. 

'^In regard to this matter of political leadership and action, 
those .of us in the academic field and even those of us within 
the exeGutive branches of governments, often overlook the 
fact that development must be the d.irect result of political 
action and must take place within a solid political framework. 
Stagnant and traditional societies obviously reflect the lack of 
dynamic political systems. 

^ Has development been viewed sufficiently in terms of social 
action and change? Certainly development cannot be success- 
ful, without a sustaining philosophy or doctrine, without a 
strong, aggressive and dramatic political leadership, and without 
the organization necessary for the mobilization of wide popu- 
lar support./ Do we not need more research and education 
within Gur universities and institutes on how these essentials 
can be brought about ? "^e urgently need a greater under- 
standing of ways to foster political leadership which supports, 
development, and at the same time maximizes democratic pro- 
cesses. 

If more resourceful and imaginative approaches were iiti- 
lized by civil servants in securing identification and support 
by politicians in developmem plans, programmes, and projects, 
far more genuine development would occur. Moreover, it 
would be evident that the goals of development can be secured 
through democratic processes and would thus provide an 
answer to those who advocate communism with its coercive 
methods as the only means of producing rapid social and eco- 
nomic change. If adequately interpreted, this alternative can 
be made especially appealing in view of its humanistic com- 
mitments which enhances personal dignity, freedom, and op- 
portunity; and because it offers wide popular participation in 
the pi ocesses of decision-making. ' 

Should we not also avoid judging and patterning political 
systems in countries in need of rapid development according 
to the familiar models of the British parliamentary or United 
States presidential systems? Some countries may choose to 
adapt, or in some respects incorporate, elements of such sys- 
tems in their own organizations, but we need to caution them 
on the dangers of transplanting systems designed for a radically 
different set of circumstances. 

Political action, capable of achieving development in most 
countries of low income entails a number of different compo- 
nents. First, in new and emerging countries, there is no alter- 
native to the exercise of considerable coercion to concert 
diffused loyalties and powers, and to eliminate external interests 
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which, in some respects, tend to obstruct social progress. The 
dangers of such an exercise of exceptional power are obvious, 
and the proliferation of the autocratic one-party systems we 
find in so many areas is ominous. Nevertheless, the political 
strength necessary for rapid and constructive social change in 
most societies require the exercise of power different from that 
normally provided under traditional constitutional systems 
with low pressure politics. 

Second, we must also recognize that emerging leadership 
will inevitably reflect primarily a minority of the population. 
It will predominantly reflect the intellectuals, those who have 
the knowledge and capabilities to deal with this complex pro- 
cess of development, and to present to the people the social 
and economic goals which are so important. In societies which 
have large aggregations of illiterate and depressed people, jule_ 
becomes especiallyjdif^^ if not impos^BIe’ 
Countries whose base of citizen nar tkipation is small have very 
difficult tasks ahead of them. It seemTTo me that here we 
need to find better methods of reconciling what might be called 
pragmatic leadership with the mass movements which suppress 
special privileges and parasitical groups and enhance political 
freedom, personal safety, and other human values. 

^ Third, there is a need to develop a doctrine which has mass 
appeal for its goals but is rational in its methods. 

^ Fourth, is the necessity of creating organizations, political 
and administrative, which are capable of enlisting mass identi- 
fication and participation in the processes of development. 
This is an acute problem everywhere. XaA of cit i^n jn volve - 
is proving a great obstacle to the Alliance for Progress ih” 
Latin America. 

Fifth, is the question of the capacity of a political system 
and the political leadership which it sustains to accommodate 
to the necessity of change. Political parties often assume 
specific roles which become inflexible and serve as deterrents 
in accommodating to new conditions and needs. 

' 111 thc^ absence of effe ctive politic^.l ead crs h ip and pditical 
systems, the mflftary\^fte¥*’''of'' necessi exercises excessiv'B, if 
nbl “^predominant, power. Insufficient study has been made 
of the role of the military in relation to development. Would 
it not be possible to develop more guidelines — more infor- 
mation that would have some influence on the behaviour of 
military groups — if we gave sufficient attention to this subject? 
Should there not be a solid effort to formulate and disseminate 
doctrines about the potential role of the military in development, 
to foster the administrative capacities necessary to sustain a na- 
tional development effort? Could not more information be fed 



isito military systeBis on the requisites for the formulation and 
execution of economic and social development? Might not 
some good come from feeding military authorities with methods 
and cases on how to exercise self-restraints and avoid becoming 
exploitive and wasteful ? Some officers are interested in such 
matters and in knowing how to support a civil administration, 
and how to transfer authority from a military junta to a civilian 
system.. 

These factors of the scope of the planning process, the 
need for strategy and doctrine, and the essentiality of political 
leadership, all affect the organizational posture and relation- 
ships of the planning agency. The need for plans to enfold 
ah of the sectors and all the measures, processes, and forces 
which must be put to work to execute the plans likewise have 
a bearing on the location of the planning agency. In many 
governments, the planning agency is not put into harness the 
various ministries and departments in a comprehensive, co- 
operative effort to produce and implement an effective plan. 
Sometimes the planning function is discharged to a particular 
ministry, such as the Ministry of Finance or the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs. This location does not provide it with a " 
sufficiently central position to serve as an instrument of the 
Prime Minister, the Cabinet, the President, or whatever form 
the Head of State may take. Unless the planning function is in 
some eftective way related to the central channel of political and 
administrative authority, the planning process itself will suffer. 

Another vital feature is the necessity of incorporating into ^ 
the planning process and |:3la ns the decisions ne cessary for im- 
plementation ^and of dehniig the instrumentalities 
ed“di^i^uciriaiu5t to implement the plan. These ele- 

ments are not found in the development plans of most countries 
and, as a result, the plan often becomes a piece of paper rather 
than a dynamic instrument. 

The Director of the neyy j^Ian, Jmplem^ntatipn^ ^ 

the Philippines vividly described this aspect of a plan in a recent 
conveiTatTonTiy"”^^ “We have yet to develop within the 
Philippines an awareness that a plan should not be primarily a ^ 
piece of paper or a document, but as an essential habit; ^ it must 
become a process, a part of the way the countr y fu nctions.'' 

The Plan^mplementadpn Ag^ency provides the President 
of the PEinppmes"‘wl^^^ instrument to foster action 

within the ministries. In 1953 when the central planning body, 
called the National Economic Council, was created there was 
no recognition that a central organ must be charged with expedit- 
ing and coordinating the execution of plans. Because of this 
oversight, this important link was not forged until recently. 
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For the first time it looks as though significant development 
results may ,be achieved, • ' With the National Eco nomic Coimcik 
iie^B'udget. Commission, and ^ the ^ 'Plan I inp lemeiitatio5r^geiic>v 
all functioning as” a 'team under 'the President, the Philippines 
has finally achieved a good organic solution to its planning pro- 
hlem. . , 

Relation of Budgeting to Plannm^ 

This brings us to the need for basing plans on financial 
realities^ and of translating plans into budgeted programines,. 
.projects,' and activities. 

If plans are to be executed, they must be formulated in terms 
of both capital and cuiTent budgets. As a matter of fact, it is 
necessary for budgets to cover all of the resources available for 
application to development purposes. This is the practice in 
India, but in most countries, budgeting is a very imperfect ins- 
trimient in the fulfilment of plan objectives. Important financial 
resources are not covered by budgets. 

Six types of resources can be identified which need to be 
budgeted in relation to the development plan: (1) Revenues of 
the country which are available for and are allocated for ordi- 
nary governmental purposes. (2) General revenues which are 
determined to be used for development purposes. (3) Funds 
derived from internal borrowing which are assigned for deve- 
lopment goals. (4) Funds available through the financial insti- 
tutions of the country for investment for development purposes 
of one kind or another. (5) Earnings of public enterprise which, 
because of tlie autonomy given to such endeavours, are often 
not really readily available for priority objectives of a develop- 
ment character. (6) External loans and grants that are avail- 
able, or can be negotiated, for development purposes. 

All of these financial resources need to be budgeted and 
authorized by appropriate authority if effective programme and 
project implementation is to take place. 

While they are not strictly a part of budgeting, the forecasts 
and administrative efforts which are necessary to induce private 
savings and investments in purposes essential to the fulfilment 
of development goals, have a bearing on budgeting. The 
budget itself must provide the resources and instrumentalities 
to carry out this essential part of development administration. 
Beyond this is the need for estimating the temporary loss of 
income through special inducements provided to new industry 
.and the ultimate increase in revenues which higher levels of 
national product will permit. 

This question of the relation of budgeting to planning has 
always been of great interest to me. In the United States during; 
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the 1930's, we learned that the budget could be a significant 
instrument of planning and programming., Americans are 
more ready, sometimes eager, to suggest to other people , ways 
in which they might engage in planning, without providing them 
with a reasonably good demonstration of planning. That is 
always more fun. But through various devices we have been 
able to find ways to engage in a great deal of planning, which 
may not be readily apparent on the surface. The Bureau of the 
Budget has always served as a major instrument for integrating 
the major policies, objectives, programmes, and operations of 
the Government. 

In the United States budgeting is a policy formulation and 
programming process. Five-year projections, as well as annual 
programmes, are now made by the Bureau of the Budget. The 
Council of Economic Advisers is consulted in this process. 
Thus there is achieved in some considerable degree the principle 
of a marriage of planning and budgeting. The U.K. develops 
this interplay through an additional Under Secretary of the 
Treasury who is concerned with economic development- The 
parallel between the U.K. Treasury and the U.S. Bureau of the 
Budget is striking. The Treasury has a crucial relationship 
to the Prime Miaiister and the Cabinet through the historic 
designation of the Prime Minister as the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. In the United States, this relationship is achieved through 
the establishment of the Bureau of the Budget as the major 
component of the Executive Office of the President. The Trea- 
sury and the Bureau of the Budget are both broad administra- 
tive arms of their respective governments and have about two- 
thirds of their functions in common. 

The United Arab Republic provides an interesting case of 
placing the budgetary agency and the planning agency in a 
single ministry which reports to the President through a chair- 
man of a council of ministers. This plan was recommended by 
Drs, LutJier Giilick and James K. Pollack in a recent report 
covering a comprehensive restructuring of the UAR govern- 
ment., , 

There are many advantages to this arrangement, for both 
plan formulation and as a general rule where budgeting is a part 
of a traditional ministry of finance, it tends to become a fiscal 
and accounting process rather than a policy formulation and 
programme decision-making process. In India an exceptionally 
high degree of cooperation and coordination appears to be 
achieved between planning and budgeting, with a minimum 
of transaction control psychology injected into the budget pro- 
cess. Much needs to be done to develop an awareness in other 
countries of the need for budgeting to be made an instrument 
of value to the Head of State, to each minister, and to their 
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permanent administrators in fostering effective programme deve- 
lopment and in administering and coordinating programmes 
within the agencies. 

Administrative Obstacles to be Overcome 

On this particular trip, during which I shall visit some 
twelve different countries, I am asking officials these questions : 
What are your major administrative problems? What are the 
major obstacles to development in your country? What are 
the things that are not taking place that must take place if real 
development is to be achieved? These are some common 
responses I have found so far : 

First, a number of central planning officials point out that 
the Ministries and Departments do not understand how the 
development plan can really help them. They reject it. They 
have not been involved in it sufficiently or do not have the capa- 
bility or understanding to realize that they are an integral part 
of the planning process,, and that by participating effectively 
in it, they can help further their own interests. 

Second, a point made a number of times is that the minis- 
tries are unable to develop solid sector plans and projects and 
to execute them within the original schedule and cost-estimates. 
This lack of administrative capabilities within ministries has 
been evident ever since countries began to engage in comprehen- 
sive development efforts. Programmes to improve departmental 
administration are imperative. 

The third problem is that projects designed by the various 
ministries are vague; they are poorly described; they are not 
tested as to their feasibility, their economic viability, or their 
engineering potentiality; and the administrative requirements 
necessary to carry them out have not been determined in ad- 
vance. A major effort is needed to train departmental perso- 
nnel in planning, programming, scheduling, and in project pre- 
paration and management. 

Fourth is the lack of coordination among the ministries and 
institutions which must play a role in the execution of a parti- 
cular project. For example, the necessary funds do not get 
allocated to carry out the project. The personnel essential to 
the execution of the project are not authorized. The proceed- 
ings of loan funds are not available when required. Foreign 
exchange may be denied for the purchase of equipment or mate- 
rials essential to carry out the project. Materials may be delay- 
ed in customs- The paralyzing effect of a breakdown at some 
point in the machinery is evident everywhere. In addition to 
the initiation of management improvement programmes, provision 
is needed in the central planning or implementation agency 
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and witliiii the ministries for expediters to clear up these bottle- 
necks. 

Fifth, there is a lack of coordination among departments 
in relation to development work which has an impact on parti- 
cular geographical areas, i.e., the question of major highways 
versus feeder highways; industrial development or agricultural 
projects; the interrelationship of agricultural development and 
industrial development as it takes place in particular regions. 
.Each department tends to go its own way. For example, edu- 
cation is carried on in traditional term.s with' the assumption 
that every young person must have an elementary school educa- 
tion. This system does not respect the priorities that are need- 
ed in order to develop persons capable of carrying out specific 
development activities. 

Sixth is the difficulty or failure to fit regional and local 
governments effectively into plan formulation or implementation. 

I have seldom seen a development plan of a country which re- 
cognizes either the role that the state, provincial, and local go- 
vernments should play or the essential interrelationship of urban 
development and industrial development. With the tremendous 
increase in urban population, and with its dependence upon in- 
dustrialization and urban infrastructure and services, we must 
develop much more understanding of the need for and methods 
whereby local, regional, and national governments will work 
together on a partnership basis. 

Seventh, the point is frequently made that a profusion of 
governmental agencies makes the machinery excessively compli- 
cated to administer. All one has to do is to look at a chart of the 
agencies of Thailand to have a good case-illustration of the co- 
existence of an intolerable number of evidently duplicating 
agencies. This is .a common ailment of many countries. 

Concluding Notes 

In conclusion may I suggest several steps to create the 
essential administrative capabilities. First of all, the identifica- 
tion of the existence of a problem is a big step towards the solu- 
tion of that problem. It is abundantly clear that administrative 
deficiencies are the major cause of the disappointing progress in 
most countries in achieving development. More obstacles 
would be removed if there were greater recognition that the for- 
mulation and implementation of a development plan is primarily 
an administrative problem rather than an economic one. When 
this is recognized the administrative actions to carry out the 
plan will be built into the plan itself, and the creation of 
the essential administrative instrumentalities and competences 
will become a primary step in plan implementation. 
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The second suggestion is a corollary of the first, namely, 
the necessity of vesting the plan agency with the fimction, on 
behalf of the chief of state, of exercising central coordination and 
direction to plan administration. Other staff agencies such as 
the budget and O ■& M office also have a crucial role to play in 
this responsibility and team work is vital. In the planning agency 
a separate staff should be charged with the execution. 

Third is the necessity of assigning the ministries and other 
operating agencies a greater role in plan formulation. This 
requires the closest kind of relationships both in plan formula- 
tion and in execution. If the ministries were forced to partici- 
pate more fully in plan preparation they would gain more capa- 
city to execute their part of the plans. 

The fourth step, which grows out of the third, is to develop, 
through central leadership, a sustained programme for building 
into the ministries the capabilities to formulate and manage pro- 
jects and programmes. The permanent or chief secretary, or what- 
ever he is called, must with the support of the minister, put the 
highest priority on creating effective planning and programming, 
budgeting, personnel administration, and supervision throughout 
the ministry. A sustained programme of administrative improve- 
ment headed by his O & M chief provides a mechanism for this 
purpose. 

A fifth step is to involve the regional and local governments 
in plan preparation and execution. An important part of a 
national effort of this kind is to search for the administrative and 
political means for achieving this integration. Village or com- 
munity development, urban development and industrialization, 
and regional efforts through provinces or states must be fos- 
tered, supported, and coordinated. 

Sixth is the need for continuous and effective evaluation of 
the validity of plans and their constituent programmes and pro- 
jects. The instruments of evaluation must be built into the sys- 
tem both in the departments and in the central planning organ. 
This includes informative progress reports and a formalized 
system for determining the rate of progress and tlie adherence to 
time schedules. Without these there will be no mechanism to 
indicate promptly the need to take corrective measures. Most 
countries do not possess evaluating systems which can bring 
about these important corrective measures. 

Finally, a word on education and research. If measures along 
these lines are to be taken, new kinds of personnel are needed. 
An examination in any country of the administrative obstacles to 
plan formulation and implementation will reveal serious shortages 
of personnel with essential blends of administrative and technical 
competences. If these shortages are matched against educational 
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and training programmes, it will be found that the latter are not 
geared to producing the knowledge and skills required. New 
.curricula and improved teaching methods are required , for 
pre-service and in-service preparation of development adminis- 
trators and technicians, project developers, managers, expediters, 
and many other personnel. In niy next lecture, I shall discuss 
some of the ways in which the necessary development adminis- 
trators can be accomplished. 

Likewise a more solid underpinning of research is required,, 
especially to examine the kinds of administrative problems I 
have touched on in these remarks. Such research would contri- 
bute to the solving of particular problems and it could result in 
most useful materials both for teaching purposes and for opera- 
tional guidance. 

The work of the Indian Institute of Public Administration 
in this connection is most heartening. The close cooperation 
between the Institute, the Planning Commission, the O & M 
office of the Cabinet Secretariat, and other organizations, includ- 
ing foundations, U.N. agencies, and the Agency for International 
Development is most heartening. India is providing a guide for 
others to follow. Your experiences need fuller dissemination 
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Question No. 1: (Written questions) 

Speaker (Dean Stone): I have been given a number of very 
penetrating and difficult questions. I would like to enlist the help 
of some of the learned and experienced persons here to provide 
answers. 1 begin with one which reads: 

“Many of the countries which have achieved independence 
recently, inherited colonial patterns of administration. 
Most of these countries are now busy with developmental 
programmes. Which are the areas in the colonial adminis- 
tration which need careful attention and strengthening 
if the developmental programmes are to be implemented 
successfully?” 

Answer: In other words, what are the special steps for 
transforming a colonial atmosphere of administration into one 
which supports administration for development. That is a good 
question. Inherent in it is a recognition that the colonial system 
of administration was not designed primarily for development 
and, therefore, it needs change. That is a general hypothesis 
with which I would associate myself, because one sees this fact 
very acutely, especially in dealing with some of the newer coun- 
tries of Africa. The colonial administrations had, as a primary 
objective, the maintenance of law and order. The British in 
their colonial policies functioned on the principle, as you all 
know so well, of indirect rule. In many instances, whether the 
rule had a good deal of direct administration in it or was largely 
indirect, it was still focussed upon the maintenance of order and 
justice, and the gradual establishment of instruments of educa- 
tion and social progress. However, the administrations were 
designed at a time when the idea of rapid social change was lar- 
gely unknown. What has happened is that the determination 
of peoples everywhere to improve their conditions has overtaken 
the traditional assumptions upon which the colonial administra- 
tion — and almost every other kind of administration throughout 
the world — was based. The American system of government, 
and assumptions about government, were developed largely on 
the idea that the least government is the best government. The 
idea that governments should play a compelling role in interven- 
tion in social and economic affairs is largely a product of the last 
25 years. It is an accelerating process and the problem is to find 
the place where the lines can be best drawn; how to maximize 
and gain most from the effort within the private sector without- 
so much government that it paralyzes private effort. 
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Among the areas in which traditional administration methods 
need more rapid change are the coloniar systems which were not 
geared to implementing social and economic revolution. These 
systems for the most part, did not develop instrumentalities for 
planning and other development efforts. Projects were incor- 
porated as a part of the budgetary process, a process which the 
British and the French developed particularly well. The British 
made a very great contribution by bringing about an under- 
standing of how orderly administration and financial operations 
should be conducted. On the other hand, many adjustments 
must take place, and are taking place. The use of budgeting as 
an instrument in the execution of development is for the first 
time making real progress in many countries. This means taking 
a quite different view of budgeting than that which was instituted 
under the colonial system. 

Personnel administration provides another example. Wher- 
ever colonial administrations have existed or wherever per- 
sons have moved from one country to another country, the 
tendency has always been to take the systems or patterns with 
which persons are familiar and to impose them on the new coun- 
try, This process always has unfortunate results. 

We have made great gains in the world today through ex- 
changes, international meetings, and technical cooperation. 
The greatest gain is the increasing number of persons who have 
learned that in developing an administrative system or institu- 
tion, one must start with the situation within the country, with 
solutions designed to fit the environment, cultures and with other 
relevant factors. Only in this way will the new system or insti- 
tution have some potentiality of meeting real needs and having 
survival qualities. 

In this field of personnel the British implanted their parti- 
cular form of civil service which features an administrative elite, 
and other categories of traditional services with which you are 
familiar. It is my conviction that in these new countries 
where there is a very limited number of persons with university 
education, experience, and knowledge of the many kinds of de- 
velopment tasks to be performed, this type of civil service recruit- 
ment and classification is not very satisfactory. 

Is there not a need for a more precise identification and 
analysis of the requirements of positions that need to be filled 
together with recruitment and training designed to locate and 
develop persons rapidly to fill those positions? The University 
of Pittsburgh is engaged in a major project at the Institute of Ad- 
ministration in Northern Nigeria where the lack of trained per- 
sonnel is especially acute. There are so many vacant posts that 
a person receiving a baccalaureate or completing a course at 
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the Institute can move into a senior position, sometimes into a 
permanent secretary post, or often that of a deputy. There you 
do not have time to rotate younger persons under careful super- 
vision in order to prepare them for advanced responsibilities over 
a period of five to ten years. Such a situation calls for quite a 
different approach to the business of recruitment and training 
in a highly developed government. 

Question No. 2: 

Speaker: The next question reads: What light does the 
American experience throw on the possibility of integrating ob- 
jectives and processes of development for the requirements of 
defence? 

Answer: Here we face the critical situation in which there 
is the necessity of expanding military defences while carrying 
forward development with a minimum of disruption. When the 
U.S. was attacked in World War II, there was a prevalent assunip- 
tion that you could have both guns and butter. While under 
the incentive of great nationalism extraordinary advance can 
take place, it is clear that if you must have a lot more guns you 
cannot have as much butter. The problem is to find a proper 
blend. Under the stimulation of a great objective to be fulfilled, 
namely, the defence of the country, it was possible to build a 
military instrument that was capable of defeating the enemy — 
an instrument that was sufficiently integrated with the common 
efforts of the other countries to enable all to overcome the ag- 
gressive ambitions of Germany and Japan. The challenge of 
this effort produced a degree of productivity that was truly amaz- 
ing, and many social changes continued to take place throughout 
the war. It was possible to bring about many significant ad- 
vances in the development of the country at the same time that 
we had to mobilize our resources specifically for the war effort. 

Perhaps the same kind of challenge and motivations will 
enable India to build its defences without too much loss of de- 
velopment. On the other hand, the U.S. was already highly 
industrialized with vast well-developed resources. Your situa- 
tion is very different. Nevertheless, I believe that the most vital 
factor in carrying forward development, defence, or any other 
national purpose is the will to do it. This is why able political 
statesmanship and effective political action which begins at the 
grass roots is so vital. In my earlier remarks my reference to the 
necessity of political leadersliip and action, stressed the means 
of mobilizing the collective will to do these things. 

All national efforts must be brought into a balanced and 
integrated programme. We found that the chief of state, in our 
case the President, must be provided with certain authorities and 
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administrative instruments to enable him to curtail services of 
secondary importance while expanding others and to bring about 
the essential administrative and organic changes to enable the 
maximum fulfilment of defence, development, or ordinary pub- 
lie service requirements. We were able to integrate the budget 
and programming processes with what we call the administrative 
management process, namely, organization and methods work at 
very high level. Here planning for the war organization was a 
part of the plamiing for the traditional administrative functions 
within the government. This integration enabled very great 
achievement and efficiency which otherwise would have been 
impossible. 

Question No. 3: 

Speaker: The next question reads: ‘'You have spoken 
about administrative elements in development. Have any 
overall administrative theories or models been evolved which 
consider administration as one of the resources for development, 
and which can. help in formulating and executing plans of 
development in underdeveloped countries?” 

Answer : We are beginning to give a great deal of attention 
to this subject. For example, my School recently prepared a 
guide for the 0'*ganization of American States to use in the eva- 
luation of the administrative feasibility of development program- 
mes of Latin American countries. In this guide we have set 
forth the requisites for planning and executing programmes, and 
the criteria by which you evaluate the administration capabilities 
of a counti'y to carry out its programmes. That document may 
be secured from the Organization of American States, This is a 
matter in which much research is needed as I have already men- 
tioned, 

. ' Question No, 4: ' \ 

This question reads : ‘Tn light of the emphasis you placed 
on development as a continuing total process in terms of social 
actions and change, do you favour the creation of an administra- 
tion elite? What relations do you visualize between a political 
elite and an administration elite?” 

Answer: Yes, I think there must be an administration elite. 
But there must be all kinds of elites, and I look upon all public 
servants as comprising elites. My own disposition is not to 
create any social distinctions between these elites or, except on 
technical grounds, to let education serve as an insurmountable 
barrier. I believe in the fullest mobilization of competence and 
talents wherever you can find them, with maximum mobility for 
moving from one type of position, grade, or class to another 
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based on demonstrated competence and potential. The major 
personnei need for these complex problems of admimstration in a 
complex world is competence to deal with the interplay of adminis- 
tration, policy, technology, and' the substance of what must be 
administered. This calls for quality of political and administrative 
elites which we have achieved in very few. countries and . which 
we must have if we are going to achieve development while main- 
taining peace and international cooperation. 

Mr. Chairman: (Mr. Asoka Mehta): I must apologize 
■for being late. I was engaged in a committee where you, Dr.' 
Stone, would be interested in knowing we had to grapple with 
'the inevitable problem that comes up iii administration today. 
The emphasis is shifting from development to defence, or rather 
inside development itself, the emphasis is being shifted to defence. 
Some particular muddle had come up and it was not possible to 
getaway from' that committee intitne. . 

. Anyway, we are grateful to -you, Dr. Stone, for the very 
stimulating and, if you will permit me to say so, challenging talk 
you have given us this' evening.:'" ■ 

: It seems it is the fate of man in this latter half of the .20th 
century, in every intellectual discipline that we seek to serve, 
"that we have to deepen our, insight, 'and at the same time develop 
an outlook which is increasingly interdisciplinary. I happen to 
be a political worker,: and when I look at some of these problems, 
1 realize the exciting •possibilities"- and also the tiTmendxius frus- 
trations. 

Now let us look at this problem of budget. Our Pariiaments 
were able to tackle the traditional budgets. The whole techni- 
ques of the Parliament was devised to see that the government 
was kept under control through, proper scrutiny of the budgets. 
But the moment the budgets become instruments of development, 
entirely new techniques have to be evolved. It takes a tremendous 
amount of time for parliamentary institutions, which by defini- 
tion are something which grow over a long period of time, to 
develop these new techniques, in between, you find that the old 
work is not being properly done, which is quite frustrating and 
hesitating, and the new techniques as not being properly borne. 
L am sure that there is the same kind of situation in almost every 
sphere. You are in a comparatively happy position because 
you are throwing out the challenging questions, i am sure when 
we meet those questions and try to respond to them, we will face 
a considerable amount of hesitation and frustration. 
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THE EFFECTIVE ABMINISTRATOR 
Speaker: Dean Donald C. Stone 
Chairman: Mr., V. S. Hejmadi 

Dean Donald C. Stone: One of the best definitions 1 ever 
heard of an eflfective administrator was a person who managed 
to be present at the lifting of trouble. The situation of a person 
who follows an individual who is a very effective administrator 
and has created a great reputation is radically different from that 
of one who succeeds a man who has made a mess of things. 
We have all seen cases where a pleasant person with an impressive 
bearing and resonant voice, but with no leadership or manage- 
rial talent, has been view^ed for a long time as being a great success 
merely because his predecessor, who may have been a far superior 
person, had to cope with a difflciilt political, financial, or internal 
problem for which he was not responsible. A person who may 
function and survive under one environment or set of circum- 
stances may not prove to be effective under another. 

Traditional vs. Derehpmental Administraiion 

In my country the reputation of an administrator is also 
affected by the popularity of the programme he is administering. 
Any agreeable official in a newly created education agency will 
ha\e more public prestige than the director of petrol rationing 
during a period of short supply — unless the latter was very ejffec- 
five, as \vas the case of Chester Bowles when he served as adminis- 
trator of the Office of Price Administration during the war. In 
that case, his situation was enhanced by succeeding a very poor 
iidministrator. 

Then there is the question of ivho does the evaluating. The 
minister has his criteria, the director of establishments uses other 
factors, the budget officer views the administrator wuth a quite 
different perspective, and his subordinates have many bases for 
judgment, often inffuenced by how they are doing or what life 
is like at home. 

Thus my observations must be iiiierprcied as being only 
one persotTs view of a subject which Jacks reliable objective 
standards. My only qualification is that I have been an official 
of or served as a consultant to a large number of agencies at all 
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levels of goYernnient in several countries. I have learned enough 
to know the unreliability of almost anything anyone says on this 
subject^ including myself. I could cite several instances of very 
bad assessment of the qualifications of administrators on my 
part.' 

In my discussion of "‘Administration for Deveiopmenf' I 
mentioned some of the major administrative tasks which I have 
found to be essential in bringing about rapid economic and 
social development, and advance in the modernization of a society. 
In considering the effective administrator for development, one 
must be aware of the kind of administration required to carry 
out the distinctive tasks in this complex field. In one of the 
questions on my previous discussion, the point was raised as to 
the adjustments necessary in the transitionfrom an administration 
set up under a colonial regime to one under a state of indepen- 
dence — in a country which has become the architect of its own 
destiny. I think the administrative tasks are radically different 
and, therefore, the tasks and qualities of the administrator need 
to be different. The enforcement of law and order and the con- 
duct of traditional services such as posts and telegraphs, require 
certain qualities on the part of the administrator. The know- 
ledge and skills required of individuals endeavouring to bring 
about a radical change in the behaviour and values of people in 
order to carry forward economic and social advance is obviously 
greater and in many ways different. 

Development is concerned with changing from a relatively 
static or traditional state of affairs to a dynamic, revolutionary 
one. The process of change obviously calls for planners, pro- 
grammers, organizers, operators, and administrators who have 
an understanding and knowledge of how to bring about social, 
economic, administrative, and political change. We call this 
process — “the administration of change.” If we approach the 
task of the administrator in this light and the kind of educa- 
tion most relevant to his needs, we can more readily see both the 
differences in the function of administration and the education 
required to perform that function. 

Required Knowledge and Skills 

What are some of the knowledges and skills that this kind of 
administrator should possess? First is the necessity for a more 
penetrating understanding of the environment in which change 
must take place. If one is to come to grips with the process of 
change within an environment or culture, with its particular set 
of attitudes, relationships and behaviour, the approaches and 
methods to produce change must be compatible and effective 
within this environment. Indeed, the factors in the environment 
often become primary elements with which one must deal, and 
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therefore, the ability to work effectively, to iiiiderstand, and to 
become skilful in dealing with the complexities of the environ- 
ment is a very basic requirement. 

Second, an administrator concerned with development must 
have some genuine understanding of the processes of inducing 
change, because development as a process is concerned with how 
you foster, induce, or set in motion the forces that will bring 
about change. This means planning, organizing, implementing, 
and evaluating. This area of understanding and skill might be 
summed up under the term institution-building. We use this 
term to identify the process involved in moving from an objective 
to be , accomplished to the actual creation of the organization, 
service, system, new practices, or relationships which evidence 
that change has actually taken place. This may be a school, a 
panchayat, a water distribution system, or any kind of organized 
effort that requires acceptance and response. We know all too 
little about the processes of institution-building. 

Would not many benefits be derived if a number of insti- 
tutions in different parts of the world would cooperate in case- 
studies of the means by which effective institutions are brought 
into being? From this we should learn something of the know- 
ledge and skills that the administrator must have, and in turn, 
we will be able to develop materials for teaching and operational 
guidance that can be used in the preparation of this type of ad- 
mini strators. Recently we staged a conference of representatives 
of several United States universities that are interested in eco- 
nomic and social development. The Conference explored the 
potential interest in cooperative research in mstitution-building. 
The response was most gratifying. This group is nqw colla- 
borating in a sustained research effort, and it is hoped that several 
institutions in other parts of the world will initiate similar studies 
so that this type of research and analysis can be conducted on 
an international basis. Perhaps this is something in which the 
Indian Institute of Public Administration might have an interest. 

The third type of knowledge and skill is the development of 
proficiency in dealing with the substantive knowledge or techno- 
logy of the functional field in which the administrator is operat- 
ing. In saying this I realize I can start a vigorous debate as to 
whether it is preferable to develop administrators through suit- 
able assignments and training from persons who have a specia- 
lized or professional education in a field such as engineering, 
agriculture, public health, or law, or whether administrators 
should be generalists whose education is of a broad character, 
with or without professional training in public administration. 
I am not seeking to raise that argument, although I am prepared 
to support all three positions. 
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In any event, one of the significant facts of life in the modern 
world is that administration in such functional fields^ as public 
works, education, agriculture, health, communications, and 
commerce and industry has become a vast and complex domain. 
Has it not become clear that administrators in these fields, i.e., 
the persons who are concerned with creating the institutions that 
make significant contributions to development, must have some 
significant grasp of the technology of their fields? I am not 
saying that the person must be a professional in that technology, 
but if he has no previous exposure to the field, surely he must 
devote himself passionately to mastering a sufficient understand- 
ing of the substance or technology of his agency to function in a 
sophisticated manner and to know when he must have the advice 
of specialists. Moreover, any good administrator must have 
commitment to and emotional involvement in the programme to 
which he is assigned. Too rapid rotation of civil servants or a 
spirit of detachment will not contribute to the fulfilment of this 
requirement. 

The fourth type of skill, art, or capability that seems vital 
to me in the administration of development relates to the method 
of changing values and behaviour of people. This entails creat- 
ing a desire for change, a will to achieve and an appetite for the 
benefits of development. The goals and methods of develop- 
ment must conversely be sustained by wide popular participation 
by those affected. 

The fifth need of the administrator is a keen understanding of 
political processes and of the role of political leadership and sup- 
port. He must have sensitivity and adaptability to work in a 
political environment. As I used to advise my staff in the Bureau 
of the Budget, ‘‘you must be politically sophisticated but not 
politically motivated.” 

The reality of life to anyone working in development is that 
development objectives lie at the centre of the political purposes 
of an enlightened nation. Therefore, any administrator in this 
field must support and facilitate legitimate political processes, 
as well as relate institution-building efforts to a changing value 
system. 

The sixth, and in many ways the primary, competence is a 
broad grasp of the problems, processes, and practices encoun- 
tered in the formulation of plans, programmes, and projects; in 
the design and operation of organizations for their implementa- 
tion, and in management and supervision. National develop- 
ment requires the invention of new kinds of administrative doc- 
trine, instrumentalities, and systems. Administrators ignorant 
of these requisites and untutored in how to bring about adminis- 
trative improvement will not make much contribution to a 
country’s development goals. 
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An Innovative Spirit 

The development administrator certainly must possess 
sufficient kno wledge and skills of the type I have mentioned if he 
is to engage with assurance in whatever sector of responsibility 
is his lot. The technologies with which he deals and the organic 
settings in which he operates may vary greatly. For this reason 
his knowledge and skills should be designedly cultivated for these 
various roles, through either formal education or training on the 
job. It seems to me preferable to have some effective combina- 
tion of both. 

Any effective administrator is undergoing training on 
the job every day. We often overlook the potency as a training 
force of the experience gained in dealing with the practical prob- 
lems and situations which confront one from day to day. The 
extent to which experience may develop a person depends upon 
the type of experience. In one kind of a role a person may have 
five or six days of experience each week, or he may have the 
same experience five or six times each week; he may have 52 
weeks of experience in the course of a year, or he may have the 
same experience 52 times. 

So it makes a tremendous difference what kind of experience 
it is — whether the person has been moved and has faced new 
situation or whether his job has become one of merely turning ' 
the crank to keep some operation going. This development 
field is one in which there is very little crank tiirning. Almost 
everything one does must be of an innovative character. 

Planning and Operating Roles 

The role of the planning officer is quite different from that 
of a programme administrator, although both share some of the 
same kinds of technological knowledge, especially if they are 
working in the same general field or function. Too often, plan- 
ners, formulating long term objectives, projections, and policies, 
have no background or orientation in the processes of social and 
administrative action. If the persons preparing a plan of action, 
over either a short or a long term, do not understand the above 
processes, the plan will falter. 

To be effective, a plan must contain the administrative mea- 
sures and instrumentalities essential to its execution. This is 
the common crippling deficiency in development plans. For 
this purpose, administrative experts who can contribute these 
inputs essential for plan realization are required in planning 
agencies. Without such provisions, the plans will likely end up 
gathering dust in some government archive. 

Thus the plan itself must be a dynamic document. It be- 
comes an instrument for action. The fact that it is a document 
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is not important but rather that it represents a way of behaviour, 
a line of action, a sequence of decisions to be taken, and 
means for implementing officials to bring about whatever type ot 
change is embodied in the plan itself. 

Likewise, the administotor must be sensitive to and able 
to deal with the multiple factors and forces involved in develop- 
ment, This means that anyone in a significant role must come 
to grips with all of the elements which are interrelated in the most 
varied and complex ways (the economic aspects, the social fac- 
tors, the political forces, the legal requirements or framework 
in which a programme must function, the ethical issues involved, 
the physical or engineering requirements, etc.). 

The roles within the sectors of development differ greatly, 
and the understanding and the insights and skills which one must 
develop vary according to those roles. This is true whether one 
is an officer related to the chief of state, a member of the budget 
office of a ministry of finance, an administrator in a bureau of 
the budget, that is directly related to the prime minister or presi- 
dent, a public service commission officer, a departmental secre- 
tary in the health or agricultural field, a public works officer in 
a state, or an urban administrator. 

Tasks Common to All Administrators 

Nevertheless, I have found many similarities in the adminis- 
trative process and the tasks of management, regardless of the 
character of the programme or the organizational setting. A know- 
ledge of these similarities and of the elements contained in the 
process provides an important framework and a tool for the de- 
velopment administrator. This framework is being designed 
in many contexts by many persons, but no matter at what level 
of government a person is functioning— whether as in the role 
of a specialist or in a more generalized role— to the extent that 
he is working through an organization and is part of a team of 
persons carrying out a specific objective, he is always engaged 
in a continuous process. 

^ is the setting of objectives and formulating and 

reformulating the policies to sustain the goals; this entails 
securing support from higher authority of decisions in 
regard to such policies. 

Translation of the objectives and policies into definitive 
programmes, such programmes to consist of activities, pro- 
jects, and operations expressed in definable terms and 
scheduled according to the time periods of execution. 
Incorporation of work programmes into budgets which al- 
locate all appropriate financial resources to capital and 
current development purposes. 
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Tlie development of organization structure suitable to 
tlie achievement of institutional goals and programmes. 
Recruitment and development of personnel with the ca- 
pabilities necessary to provide an effective development 
instrument. 

Provision of the procedures, methods, and technical pro- 
cesses essential for the programmed endeavours. 
Establishment of systems for the communication of know- 
ledge, ideas, and intelligence, upwards and downwards 
throughout the organization, so that each person can play 
a responsive role. 

Motivation and stimulation of leadership and initiative 
throughout the organization by the interaction of the ad- 
ministrator's personality with others at all levels. 
Evaluation of accomplishments — how affairs are going, 
and the initiation of corrective measures. 

A Static vs. Dynamic Organization 

May I illustrate the characteristics of an effective adminis- 
trative organization and the importance of administrative leader- 
ship at all levels by describing an interesting fictitious case. This 
description has been very helpful to me in identifying the dif- 
ference between a static organization and a dynamic one. 

Let us assume that a decision had been made to create a 
new organization, a development bank for instance. A general 
manager has been selected as the chief administrator. He has 
been informed of the objectives and programme and has been 
allocated ample funds. He is given a period of time in which 
to develop the plan of organization, identify all of the posts which 
need to be filled, prepare a description of the functions of each 
post, and recruit persons who are ideal for each post. When all 
of the arrangements are worked out and all employees have 
been recruited, they are advised that on a certain Monday morn- 
iiig at 8-30 they are to report for duty. Quarters have been set 
up; desks, paper, typewriters, and all the other equipment and 
facilities provided; and all are told that when the whistle blows 
they should go to work. 

I have posed this question to our students at Pittsburgh and 
asked them what would happen. At first there are diverse views, 
but after much argument it is usually agreed that nothing would 
happen. There would be chaos. 

An essential factor of a dynamic organization is knowledge 
of supervisors and subordinates of what is expected and what to 
expect, of what and how others work in relationship to them, of 
how others think and react, and of what produces the best res- 
ponses. If all actions must be based on thinking through all of 
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the courses of action to make a determination of what is to be 
done — ^how, when, where, and by whom — as would be required 
in the case illustration— so much time would be expended in 
securing facts and in making logical decisions, that little could 
be accomplished. Only when most decisions or actions are “non- 
logical” from a psychological standpoint, will supervisors and 
workers have time for innovations, new solutions, and new ideas. 

Thus, an effective organization is one that has been deve- 
loped to the point where most of the activity is done on the 
basis of habit, of assumptions of what others will do, rather than 
having to start from the beginning to initiate each action as in 
the illustration. The major task of the administrator is to 
build effective patterns of behaviour and working relationships 
throughout the entire organization. 

The Administrator as a Problem Solver 

The administrator must obviously be a person who is es- 
pecially skilful in identifying problems and working out their 
solutions. A person who can build a first class institution is a 
person who has the capacity to identify what needs to be done 
and has the ability to build his whole institution as an instrument 
for producing an “institutional product.” 

Many persons tend to operate as isolated individuals. When 
working in an organization, it is the institutional product that be- 
comes important. Does this not haVe profound implications in 
terms of how the administrator functions? On the need for 
capability of analysis and of carrying through the issue to deci- 
sion? On the involvement of all persons within an organization 
who should be consulted to ensure that the decision is one that 
reflects the fullest wisdom available in the institution and has 
their support? 

A great deal of attention is being given to decision making 
processes, and some of the research on this is very illuminating 
and helpM. On the other hand, I find that some of the writings 
on decision making are such that I fear that if an administrator 
really tried to reflect their implications through his own beha- 
viour, he might be rendered impotent for making decisions him- 
self. The process of making a decision involves what I call 
“visceral elements.” It also includes the interest in, and the 
capacity to come to grips with both fundamental policy and the 
technology that lies behind a problem. Is not this an area in 
which our decision making literature is deficient? Do not ad- 
ministrators adhere slavishly to the rituals and processes for 
reaching decisions, without enough regard for pragmatic and 
empirical factors? Is not an important function of the compe- 
tent administrator to contribute out of his total experience and 
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sensitivities, almost at times, in a way that may not seem rational? 
To the extent that he has subjected himself to a life-long learning 
experience, the end contribution should be a highly rational 
one. 

I have come to feel that skill in analysing and solving prob- 
lems — policy, programme, organization, procediire, public rela- 
tions, and especially those of human behaviour and response — 
is, next to a sense of humour, the most important quality required 
of an administrator. The analytical process has universal ap- 
plication: (1) recognition that a problem exists, (2) identification 
of its general character and scope in order that it can be examined, 

(3) determination of how and by whom it will be analysed, 

(4) gathering of relevant facts, (5) analysis and synthesis of the 
facts and the formulation of conclusions as to causes and results, 
(6) design of alternate solutions, (7) test of the probable out- 
come under each alternative according to value criteria for the 
desired end results, (8) communication and negotiation to pro- 
duce an ‘finstitutionar’ decision, (9) installation or effectuation 
of the solution, and (10) subsequent evaluation of how it has 
worked out and the introduction of whatever modifications may 
be indicated. 

The full-time policy analyst and O & M officer, or a team of 
such persons, may spend weeks or months on a single problem. 
The top administrator, however, may have only ten minutes to 
make up his mind on an issue described in a file of papers or 
presented orally by his subordinates. But he must go through 
the same analytical process — ^highly telescoped to be sure — in 
those ten minutes. If his decision is overly influenced by pre- 
cedent, prejudice, political, or personal considerations, the end 
result is what one sees all too frequently in most public and pri- 
vate services. 

Since analytical or problem solving competence is required 
in all parts of an organization and at alMeveis, should not a far 
greater emphasis be placed on the development of such know- 
ledge and skills both prior to and after recruitment? Educa- 
tional programmes in public administration in most countries are 
largely doctrinaire, descriptive, and based on the ability of the 
student to memorize what he has heard or read and ‘‘^play it 
back’’ to his professor on examinations. A new volume of 
papers on teaching methods and materials discussed at the 1962 
Vienna meeting of directors of institutes and schools of public 
administration under the auspices of the International Institute 
of Administrative Sciences provides illustrations of the problem 
solving approach to education. Professor Menon prepared one 
of the papers. 

The especial merit of supervisor-oriented work simplification 
programmes is their emphasis on this problem solving process and 
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on iiistriiction in the use of simple analytical tools in examining 
and solving problems of work distribution, flow, and volume, 
and in casting up major problems requiring attention of higher 
authority. When administrators and employees at all levels 
ill an organization are imbued with the conviction that there is 
always a better way of doing everything, and that each person 
has a responsibility for initiating improvements within his area of 
concern, a dynamic and effective institution results. 

Functioning in an Adverse Environment 


Administrators require the resilience to function in an ad- 
verse environment. No environment in which an administrator 
operates is the ideal one and the different adverse effects may 
vary greatly. He may be working under an unstable political 
situation ; he may be charged with administering a function which 
for some technical reason, is incapable of being administered; 
or he may be denied the tools, funds, or resources to carry out the 
function. The programme may be strongly resisted by some 
groups in the population. In any event, any administrator who 
functions in a political environment will be faced with having to 
make many compromises on what he feels is the best solution 
or the most effective course of action. 


The problem is how to make compromises without compro- 
mising one's self. The British civil service tradition has contri- 
buted significantly to the manner in which such accommoda- 
tion is achieved. You have evolved your own accommodated 
approaches in India which other countries might well examine. 


In the United States the civil servant is easy prey for criti- 
cism or ridicule by newspapers, legislators, pressure groups, or 
disaffected citizens. He needs frequent reminders of Lord 
Holland’s words: 


"‘Who seeks to please all men each way 
and not himself offend. 

He may begin his work today 
But God knows when he’ll end.” 


Education for Development 

This takes me to the last observation which returns to the 
question of education — the type of education that is most rele- 
vant to producing persons for this field of economic and social 
development. During the last five to ten years, educational pro- 
grammes related to the public service have been created ail over 
The world. Very few have focussed upon development adminis- 
tration. Most public service education has not been geared to 
the knowledge and skills required to analyse, plan, organize, 
and implement development programmes and projects. 


Ulliversities everywhere have 'been preoccupied with ' other; 
fields. They are in many respects the, most traditional and in- 
flexible of all of our institutions. As one of niy colleagues com- 
meiited, “the problem of changing a curricuhini is a more diffi- 'i 
cult task than that of moving a cemfteri^/’ ‘'Where you .have 
aiitononious bodies or faculties in universities and faculty ap- 
pointments are under life tenure, it may be impossible to make a 
change unless a professor has committed some abhorrent deed 
which discredits him publicly. 

Where the final decision making is allocated to collegial 
groups, ypu have a setting conducive to minority control. You 
have the nullification of the principle of leadership under consent 
and exercised consultatively. The result is a static rather than 
a dynamic institution. Universities are today the ideal refuge of 
resisters to administrative modernization^ — the final hold-out to 
the utilization of administrative science in the solution of their 
problems. 

Even in the most resourceful universities, there is iiisufiicieiit 
recognition of the difference between pr ofe s si onai^edn catio n and 
education in the humanities and sbcjar^TcIence disciplines. 
Administration is obviously based upon the social sciences and 
the humanistic disciplines. On the other hand, professional •” 
education is concerned not only with the insights and understand- 
ings of the social sciences, but also with application. Develop- 
ment, as an aspect of administration, is concerned espeeially 
with planning and effectuating change. The problems, processes, 
strategies, and methodologies for achieving development become 
the substance of professional education in development admini- 
stration. 

If an adequate cadre of persons capable of dealing with 
these complex processes is to be created in each country, do we 
not need to work together to introduce — even to force — ^new 
approaches to education into our universities and institutes? 
Is it not necessary to relate administration to the policies and 
the substance of what is being administered, to the technologies 
involved, and to the interplay between policy, substantive techno- 
logy, and administration? 

Most public administration education today came out of 
either one of two streams. One was the European continental 
stream of law or jurisprudence. Faculties of law have dominated 
education for public administration. 

The other came primarily out of the stream in the United 
States that began with the governmental research movement, 
and was influenced in part by evolving thought in scientific man- 
agement. As interest in the public service gained in the univer- 
sities, the tendency was to build on political science courses by 





adding a few additional courses in administration— personnel, 
budgeting, administrative law, accounting and so on. The 
assumption has been that this makeshift arrangement produces 
a curriculum in the field of administration. 

In my experience, the major problems were not of this 
segmented character. They arose in connection with: how do you 
develop an organisation that is capable, for instance, of controll- 
ing prices or rationing foodstuffs? Or, how do you develop a 
programme which will bring about the renewal and redevelop- 
ment of an “urban community?” In the administration of de- 
velopment programmes, one has to deal with legal, financial, 
personnel, economic, social, political and many other factors as 
one complex in relation to the substance or technology of the 
particular issue or function. It seems to me, therefore, that 
education for the kind of administrator I have described must 
expose him to the whole range of subjects, processes, and pro- 
blems encountered in this complex area. 

Are not these, then, some of the things which we might think 
about as we approach the question: what are the requirements 
of the effective administrator and what kind of education should 
he have? 

An argument took place between a landscape architect, an 
engineer, and a public administrator as to which belonged to the 
oldest profession. The landscape architect said: “I surely belong 
to the oldest profession because when you read of the Garden of 
Eden and how Adam and Eve came into being, you must realize 
that it was the landscape architect who designed that lovely 
place,” 

The engineer said: “I am not so sure. If you read earlier 
in the Good Book, you will find that the earth was created out of 
chaos and who could create the earth but the engineer? It’s 
the oldest profession.” 

After a thoughtful pause, the public administrator said: 
“Who do you suppose created chaos!” 





QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Question No. 1 : Do you admit of any special qualities in 
an administrator working in a welfare State? In India we 
have a developmental administration wedded to the ideal of 
promoting a welfare state. Would you admit of any special 
qualities in an administrator? 

Answer: I do not know what to add to what 1 have 
said, because I have outlined the role of the administrator 
in bringing about the development of a whole society and in 
meeting social and human needs. All societies today are en- 
gaged in implementing the functions of a welfare state to a 
larger or lesser degree. T do not believe it makes much 
difference, in terms of the qualities of the administrator, 
whether a person is carrying on a function that meets human 
needs through the instrumentality of government, whether he 
is administering a public agency which fosters private enter- 
prise, or whether he is managing a private corporation for 
profit. It seems to me that most effective administrators in 
today’s society should be capable of doing all three. 

A dynamic and effective society must be one in which 
there is great opportunity for individual initiative, for group 
action, for persons to join together in pressing for solutions 
to their problems. Citizens must be able to establish services 
to improve the communities, either through the instruments of 
government or through other kinds of voluntary associations 
and cooperatives, or through reliance on individual entre- 
preneurism as best fulfils their needs. If public and private 
administrators alike were sensitive to and deliberately fostered 
a climate of citizen and corporate initiative, on the one hand, 
•and were sensitive to the need for greater social concern and 
accountability of the private corporation, on the other hand, 
the public welfare would be markedly advanced all over the 
world. This blend of community dynamics and corporate 
responsibility is one of the developing features of my country 
with which I am especially pleased. 

However, I should add in respect to the United States, that 
the fact is not generally appreciated that the administrative tasks 
of a government department, a city manager, or a university 
president are far more complex and difficult than those of a 
private industrial manager. Public executives require an espe- 
cial degree of ethical sensitivity, a superior appreciation of 
policy issues, a broad and understanding of social forces, and 
.a tough hide able to shed monsoons of criticisms. 
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Question No. 2: A politician is a picture of the citizen 
himself. Do you think it is advisable to introduce politics 
into the middle layers of the constituted authority of the 
State?. , 

Answer: I am not sure if I caught the implications of the 
question. Also, it relates to a very specific situation, and I 
do not think I can contribute to it. My mind quickly moves 
to. some other country. One -of the, vital and essential goals- 
of statecraft and statesmanship is the creation of a political 
and governmental system that will provide an accommodated 
understanding between the politician and the administrator, 
and will permit rational and low-pressured relationships. This 
may be achieved in quite different ways. A country under a 
parliamentary cabinet system will find this set of relationships 
of necessity quite different from a country under a presidential 
system. The tendency of the politicians and legislators is to 
invade deeper and deeper into the administrative domain. A 
function of the administrator is to educate the politician as 
to his proper role. You, of course, do not do this by direct 
and overt methods; although it is worthy of note in this con- 
nection that the Institute of Local Government—- one of the 
units in my school at Pittsburgh — provides training programmes 
for elected councilnien of the cities, boroughs, and towns of 
the region. Such training has been in effect sufficiently long 
that the voters in the communities who elect these councilnien 
now secure commitments from them, while they are standing - 
for office, that they will go to the University of Pittsburgh 
to be trained to be good councilnien. I can assure you that 
we do our best to bring them an understanding of where the 
role of a coimcilman—a political role-— ends and the role of 
the administrator begins. 

Question No. 3: We find that some administrators who 
have been very successful in certain spheres failed miserably 
in other spheres. Would you agree that these administrators 
should be classified for particular types of jobs? For instance, 
a person is a good administrator in the production job but 
he may fail as ambassador or in finance. Would you agree 
that they should be classified? 

Answer: This question suggests that administrators should 
be classified in relation to the kinds of positions in which 
they have demonstrated competences. I w^ould agree with that 
in principle. The difficult part comes in being able to predict, 
wffien a person first joins the service, the kind of a post or 
wwk in which he will become successful. Some individuals 
who appear to have great promise fail miserably in certain, 
kinds of jobs. By moving to a different kind of post, they 
may succeed well. I can think of a division chief I had at 
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oae time who had many problems of relationships with 
the staff. Morale was low and he was ineffective in prodiic- 
ing a cooperative spirit and team work. While, at the 
same time, he was a brilliant and able person. 1 trans- 
ferred him from that position and made him a special 
assistant, a position in which he was extremely effective, a 
new division head had supervisory capabilities, and the ability 
to motivate and manage a staff. I suspect that in any compe- 
tent service these capabilities can be identified with persons 
assigned in accordance to them. On the other hand, in most 
governments there is very little evaluation of performance 
factors, and persons are often assigned regardless of their 
special competences. 

Question No, 4: Do you sincerely believe that the study 
and teaching of public administration as a science at uni- 
versities has any real contribution to make administrators 
more effective? 

Answer : If I did not, I would have long ago resigned 
from the Deanship of my School. Your question is one which 
many persons raise. I have no doubt about the importance 
of the contribution. On the other hand, the kind of edu- 
cation has a great deal to do with the result. I have a great 
-conviction that in dealing with the complexities of the tasks 
that the administrator faces today, his education ought to be 
the most relevant to fit him to deal with the complexities of 
tasks. Long ago we learned that the practice of medicine 
called for something more than the study of physiology, bio- 
logy, and chemistry. It called for the development of clinical 
skills, and we learned that it was possible to develop those 
skills through education and clinical practice. 

We .have likewise learned in the field of business adminis- 
tration that the study of subjects beyond that of economics, 
for example, is beneficial in equipping the business executive 
or manager with the knowledge necessary to deal with the 
complexities of business policy and with the whole rmp of 
factors involved in the relationship of complex industrial insti- 
tutions to society. I do not know your experience in India, but 
ill my own country it has been well demonstrated that the person 
who, after a liberal arts education, has deliberately devoted a 
considerable period to learning how to analyse and find solutions 
for the kinds of problems he will encounter, ordinarily makes a 
better business executive than the one whose formal education 
■staffed with readings in poetry. 

The same principle applies in the public administration 
field. On the other hand, as already indicated, we need to 
bring many new dimensions into the education of public ad- 
ministrators than has been^g|^iti^i^k;t** I”’. 
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would agree that we should find administrators wherever they 
appear. I would always oppose any proposal to require in a 
civil service system that administrators must be recruited from- 
some precisely fixed part of a country's educational system,, 
whether this be certain privileged institutions or specially de- 
signed programmes for prospective administrators. I feel strong- 
ly that after initial recruitment, civil servants should be able 
to demonstrate their administrative capacity, regardless of 
the field they are in, and move to the top as long as they 
can show that they have the essential capabilities. 

i additional provision to create a dynamic civil service 
is the possibility of lateral entry at all levels. I find many 
disadvantages of a closed elite corps based on recruitment only 
at a particular age and only through a particular educational 
process. This response should be sufficient to create contro- 
versy in this group for some time. 

Question No. 5: If we think of the best effective adminis- 
trator of the ancient Egyptian bureaucracy, one of the Persian 
buseaucracy, one of America, one of modern Japan, and one 
of Soviet Russia, I have a feeling that, given all the points, 
of training and education and fund ional capabilities, skills and 
so on, still a good effective administrator is very much a 
creature of the State, of the entire political set-up : otherwise 
why should these various effective administrators differ from 
each other so much? I am sure that 50 years from now the 
effective administrator will be much more different than what 
he is thought of today. 

Answer: My response tp, this observation is a footnote 
to what I have already said, ‘^n administrator must have ex- 
ceptional capacity to think, to deal with new situations, and 
to apply his mind to the empirical and pragmatic processes of 
gathering facts about a problem and arriving at conclusions 
through logical analytical processes. A person who has gained 
this skill, no matter what subject he learned it in, has a tre- 
mendously significant and vital skill. I would not substitute 
that quality, that capability, for a person who may have been 
trained in a lot of doctrine about administration. As a matter 
of fact, I have not proposed doctrinaire training, although 
administrators need to be familiar with many kinds of doc- 
trine. The students who come to our School, come from all 
over the world. What is‘ it they want? ‘'You tell us how we 
should administer, so that we can write it down in our note- 
books, so that when we get back and encounter problems we 
can look in our book and find the solutions." Obviously we 
stress, even before they ask for them, that we cannot give 
them answers. We have no ready-made solutions. On the 
other hand, we can expose them to the range of knowledge 
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and substantive matters they are likely to face, and we can 
develop their capacity to deal with problem-solving and analy- 
tical processes. By these means, they can arrive at their own 
solutions. We can introduce them to the methods and manner 
in which persons must funct1tysf-4n organized institutions. We 
can provide conceptual frameworks and insights and under- 
standings of how supervisory processes may take place and 
of how some of the main instruments of administration may 
be used. But these will always have to be adjusted to a 
particular environment and solutions must be worked out in 
each environment. So I think we need the kind of education 
that the person who wrote that question was thinking about, 
plus these other things which I have mentioned. 

Question No. 6: Y ou have put forth a variety of ideas, very 
brilliant and provocative. But how do you convince those in 
authority of those ideas? There is a feeling like that. It is not 
a question of lack of ideas, but those in authority. How do you 
induce them to think it over and make them act upon it. 

Answer: That question is related to another one handed 
me: “Is there anything like an administratively correct de- 
cision as distinguished from a decision loaded with political 
values? If there is, how do you avoid a conflict between the 
two in a system of parliamentary democracy?’' 

In response, may I refer to a similar question raised a 
few days ago in Indonesia in a discussion at its Institute of 
Public Administration. The question was: “How can you 
use young dogs to teach old dogs new tricks?” That is really 
the heart of the first question, and it goes to the heart of an 
important and vital problem. 

One of the things that a solid curriculum in public ad- 
ministration will do is help develop some understandings and 
insights in what I call, the exercise of constructive influence. 
There are many ways in which a person can do this. Officials 
in top posts as well as those in subordinate situations can- 
not arbitrarily control their institutional environments, but 
they can change them. The first thing that seems vital, if you 
are trying to bring about a change in practice, procedure, or 
policy, is to enlist other persons in that task. The worst 
thing is to try to hit an antagonistic superior “head on.” 
You have to analyze and understand the behaviour of your 
superior, what it is that motivates h'm, even what kinds of 
troubles he has at home that affect his behaviour in the office. 

The effective operator will continuously formulate his 
strategy and tactics in these relationships. He will note what 
appeals to his superior add what does not, and he will learn 
how to mobilize influence to surround the individual. Too 
much of the time^ we fail to practise the technique of getting 
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another person, then a third, and then others aligned to the 
idea that needs to be brought with persuasive impact into the 
organization. It is important to present ideas in such a way 
that the position of the individual who may be adverse to the 
idea, may be enhanced by making the kind of decision that 
we believe he ought to make. 

One of the most simple and elementary methods is what 
is called ‘‘the doctrine of completed staff work.” For years I 
have been preaching the principle that a good staff man, an 
establishments or budget officer, an O & M officer, or any 
kind of assistant will find ways when he has developed a 
significant idea or solution to a problem to get his superior 
to adapt that idea as his own. When the superior starts 
talking about the idea as though he thought of it himself, 
then the staff man has done a good job. Any civd servant 
who spends time thinking how this type of result can be ac- 
complished will find there are many ways in which he can be 
influential and persuasive in an organization. 

Chairman: There are one or two other questions but I 
think we have tired Dr. Stone sufficiently for today. He has 
been good enough to answer these questions at such length. 
So I hope the others will pardon us if we do not proceed to 
tax him further. Dr. Stone has been good enough to give 
us a very highly analytical picture of the effective administrator, 
i feel 1 am being educated because I was some kind of an ad- 
ministrator, and I feel that this analysis is helping me quite a 
lot in the work that I am doing in connection with this In- 
stitute of Public Administration. I do not want to make any 
voluble remarks on all these points raised except to thank 
him particularly for the two suggestions he has given; namely, 
about institut* on-building, which I think will provide us with 
a very valuable bit of research and other work; and from the 
practical side, the subject of lateral entry into our services. 
As he explained, and as we all know, our system of recruit- 
ment, with which I had a lot to do during the last six years, 
is Ml of the closed ideas. It is very difficult for us. We have 
got services into which it is very difficult for others to make any 
inroads. They have to stay outside and it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty that we can bring in people at the right moment when we 
are most in need of them. I think this is one of the items of inno- 
vation which will have to be sooner or later brought in from 
the ideas that are thrown at us by people like Dr. Stone. I 
think we have had a sufficientlj iqrtg evening, and I do not 
wish to give you another lecfiffe on most of these points. We 
have had Dr. Stone's help in making " us rthlnk a lot of our- 
selves, It has been very good of him to speal^ to us on two 
successive evenings. I thank you very much, Dr. Stone, for 
your very valuable address. 



